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mountains. Anyone who has seen this stupendous region
will realise what reactions it induces. The mind of man
becomes passive before its unearthly majesty, it loses belief m
its own equipment and is powerfully constrained to put its
trust in greater and sublimer forces. Had the Greeks lived
amid such snow/draped wonders they would never have made
their religion and art exercises in moderation.
The Aryans, therefore, became a poetic and imaginative
people. To them Mount Everest and Kinchmjunga were
thrones of the mysterious, their great wild shoulders were
white because t^e gods walked there; as the naked Indian sun
poured its radiance on nature's masses it did so to warm the
gods* feet and to give them the light which they desired; when
the stratified mists, only less pure than the snows on the
peaks, rose slowly every morning from the valleys and lay in
exquisite scarves on the mountain's breast they did so at the
behest of sprites more closely in league with the universe than
man; far over quivering plains forests wandered, brooding and
awful in order that the gods might rest there in a divine
slumber.
Thus is the religion of the Hindu rich in legend and
stupendous allegory. It carries more gods than the ordinary
reasonable man can understand, and certainly more than he
can approve. Beautiful and sublime although many of its
.manifestations are, they cringe in the searching light of scientific
examination.
But at the core it is a religion of great dignity and beauty.
Its wrestlings with reality are as courageous as any in the
whole history of mankind, not excluding that of the Greeks,
and the vast wisdom of its practical organisation must hold
our admiration. There remain many crudities in it; but I
know no religion which has attained any degree of general
acceptance which had not at one time just as many, if not
more. Human thought was never a clear river; it is still a
earner of much silt, and the history of human advance is
largely a lesson in sedimentation*